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^Ts  and  H 


After  loyalty  and  personality,  willingness  was  voted  the  next 
most  important  quality  for  success  by  members  of  the  Readers' 
Panel  of  this  Bulletin. 

One  secretary  defined  the  term  simply  as  "wanting  to  learn, 
wanting  to  help."  No  matter  how  long  a  woman  has  worked,  it 
is  dangerous  to  assume  a  know-it-all  attitude;  reluctance  to  learn 
is  a  roadblock  to  progress. 

Mr.  Walter  Weir,  well-known  advertising  man,  expressed  a  similar 
idea  in  a  recent  talk.  His  comments  apply  to  office  work  as  well  as 
to  his  field.  "The  worst  that  can  happen  to  anyone  in  our  profession 
is  to  acquire  expertise,  the  fateful  assurance  of  believing  he  knows 
about  his  practice  all  that  is  to  be  known.  Whom  the  gods  would 
destroy,  they  need  not  first  make  mad — it  is  enough  simply  to 
make  him  overconfident. 

"Progress  depends  almost  entirely  upon  doubt  and  questioning; 
doubt  that  the  known  way  is  the  best  way  and  questioning  that 
necessarily  replaces  blind  faith  with  honest,  searching  skepticism." 

Besides  willingness  to  learn,  office  women  recommended  being 
willing  to  accept  responsibility.  "Don't  let  yourself  get  into  a  rut," 
a  secretary  said.  "When  something  new  comes  up,  give  it  a  try. 
Along  with  this,  be  responsible  for  what  you  do  and  be  quick  to 
admit  an  error — and  rectify  it  in  the  quickest  and  best  way  possible." 

Another  woman  considered  the  willingness  to  pitch  in  essential  for 
good  human  relations.  "Harmony  in  an  office  cannot  be  achieved 
if  everyone  insists  on  doing  just  what  she  was  originally  assigned 
to  do,  without  ever  deviating  from  her  particular  duties  (when  not 
busy)  to  do  or  help  with  a  job  below  her  level." 

Summing  up  the  value  of  willingness  was  the  assurance  of  a  panelist 
that,  "If  you  are  willing  to  learn  new  procedures,  to  put  in  extra 
hours  when  needed,  to  do  the  menial  tasks,  and  to  improve  your 
education,  you  can't  help  but  be  rewarded  with  success." 


(or  thereabouts!) 
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To  give  life  zest  and  purpose,  always  keep  a  gre 


1,100  Secretaries  Attend  NSA 
Convention  in  Pittsburgh 

Mr.  Henry  Viscardi,  Jr.,  "International  Boss  of  the 
Year"  for  1960,  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the  15th 
annual  convention  of  The  National  Secretaries  Asso¬ 
ciation  (International),  held  in  Pittsburgh  in  July. 
Born  without  legs,  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  proving 
that  "there  are  no  disabled  people,  only  people."  He 
is  president  and  founder  of  Abilities,  Inc.,  Albertson, 
L.  I.,  New  York. 

His  firm  started  with  four  men  in  a  garage.  "There 
were  five  usable  arms  and  one  usable  leg  in  the 
group."  Now  the  company  has  400  disabled  em¬ 
ployees,  annual  gross  sales  of  $2,700,000,  and  a 
40,000-sguare-foot,  air-conditioned  factory.  His  per¬ 
sonnel  director  is  in  a  wheel  chair;  his  secretary  is 
an  amputee. 

Urging  the  women  to  think  about  people's  physical 
qualities  rather  than  their  physical  handicaps,  Mr. 
Viscardi  said,  "We  have  split  the  atom  before  we 
have  learned  to  effect  the  unity  of  pjeople.  Not  more 
science  do  we  require,  but  more  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  Not  more  bombs,  but  more  balm.  Not  more 
know-how,  but  more  know-why.  Not  greater  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  more  wisdom." 

He  added,  "Happiness  is  not  something  you  search 
for  like  a  collar  button  under  the  dresser.  It  comes 
from  the  sweet  productivity  of  a  busy  life.  Everything 
on  earth  is  writing  its  own  history.  What  will  your 
mark  be?  What  will  you  leave?" 

Another  highlight  was  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Michalik,  CPS,  as  "Secretary  of  the  Year."  She  is 
secretary  to  Mr.  Philip  H.  Powers,  assistant  chancellor 
for  development  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


The  SOTY  contest  climaxed  months  of  local  chapter 
and  division  competition.  Education,  experience,  and 
NSA  activities  count  heavily,  and  the  finalists  then 
are  judged  on  poise  and  ability  to  answer  questions 
extemporaneously.  Here  are  the  questions  the  three 
judges  asked  and  Mrs.  Michalik's  answers: 

I.  Your  boss  has  become  a  problem  drinker.  He 
has  dictated  a  letter  that  will  cause  the  company 
trouble  if  mailed.  If  you  report  him,  he'll  be  fired. 
What  would  you  do? 

I  would  type  the  letter  and  have  him  sign  it,  but 
hold  it  and  ask  him  the  next  day  whether  he  still 
wants  the  letter  sent.  A  secretary  is  responsible  for 
her  boss's  actions. 


Mrs.  Evelyn  G.  Day,  NSA  president,  gave  Mr.  Henry  Viscardi,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Bernice  Flieller,  flanked  by  the  contest  judges,  shows  her 
his  award  as  "International  Boss  of  the  Year”  "Best  Dressed  Working  Woman  of  1960"  certificate 


jreen  dream  growing  in  your  heart.  - 


II.  You  have  an  excellent  position  and  would  like 
to  continue.  You  have  had  a  pleasant,  cordial,  but 
businesslike  relationship  with  the  boss.  He  is  having 
an  affair  with  a  woman  in  another  office  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  His  wife  has  heard  rumors,  but  she  suspects  you. 
What  would  you  do? 

The  secretary  has  only  one  choice  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion — she  should  resign.  A  secretary  should  not  stay 
with  an  employer  who  has  placed  her  in  such  a  position. 

III.  In  running  interference  for  the  boss,  how  would 
you  keep  people  from  bothering  him? 

If  there  are  people  the  boss  doesn't  want  to  see,  he 
and  I  should  have  an  understanding,  so  that  I  won't 
be  caught  in  a  white  lie.  He  should  stay  out  of  sight! 

In  another  contest,  Mrs.  Bernice  Flieller,  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  won  the  "Best  Dressed  Working 
Woman  of  I960''  title.  She  is  secretary  to  Mr.  G.  I. 
Roberts,  manager,  electric  typewriter  division,  and 
Mr.  E.  F.  Thompson,  Ir.,  manager,  customer  engi¬ 
neering,  at  IBM  Corporation. 

The  Millinery  Institute  of  America  presented  the 
award  to  the  business  woman  "who  selects  her  ward¬ 
robe  wisely  and  with  a  flair,  displaying  chic  and  good 
taste  on  the  job  and  off."  Mrs.  Flieller  wore  a  navy 
blue  silk  suit,  white  straw  hat,  white  gloves,  navy 
bag  and  shoes.  For  "after  five,"  she  substituted  a 
white  satin  headband,  white  kid  gloves,  and  a  navy 
evening  bag. 


FROM  NINE  TO  FIVE 


3y  Jo  Fischer 


"Why  don't  you  two  get  married  so  you  can  fight 
with  him  at  home?" 


The  Right  Way  to  Hanale  Introductions  2.  General  Green,  this  is  Major  Lane. 

3.  Mrs.  Bertram,  I'd  like  you  tc  meet  Miss  New¬ 
comb. 

Being  cordial  is  more  important  than  the  order  in 
which  you  name  people,  however.  Pronounce  the 
names  clearly  and  identify  the  strangers  for  each 
other.  For  example,  you  can  say,  "Mr.  Brown,  this  is 
Mr.  Waters  from  Acme  Service."  Then  turn  to  Mr. 
Waters  and  explain,  "Mr.  Brown  is  our  purchasing 
agent." 


1.  Present  a  man  to  a  woman; 

2.  Present  the  lower  in  rank  to  the  higher; 

3.  Present  the  younger  person  to  the  older. 

Clergymen,  royalty,  and  the  president  of  a  country 
are  exceptions  to  the  first  rule;  everyone  else  is 
presented  to  them.  When  two  people  are  the  same 
age  and  sex,  it  does  not  matter  which  one  you  name 
first. 

) 

In  making  an  introduction,  several  phrases  are 
proper.  Examples: 

1.  Mrs.  Smith,  may  I  present  Mr.  Brown? 


Acknowledging  an  introduction  is  even  simpler. 

Smile  and  say,  "How  do  you  do,  Mr. - Repeating 

the  person's  name  will  please  him  and  help  you 
remember  it.  If  you  didn't  catch  the  person's  name, 
it  is  proper  to  ask  him  to  repeat  it. 

The  phrase,  "I'm  glad  to  meet  you,"  is  all  right, 
but  "I've  heard  so  much  about  you!"  is  taboo.  While 
meant  to  be  flattering,  gushing  embarrasses  strangers. 

If  some  phase  of  business  etiquette  or  office  procedure 
is  puzzling  you,  write  to  the  editor,  Marilyn  French,  at  the 
address  on  the  back  page. 


Several  readers  have  asked  for  help  on  the  correct 
way  to  make  introductions.  Introductions  needn't  be 
baffling  if  you  remember  that  the  main  object  is  to 
get  people  acguainted  so  that  they  can  conduct  their 
business.  Simplicity  is  the  keynote. 

The  etiguette  of  introducing  people  is  based  on 
the  rule  that  the  person  you  mention  first  is  the  one 
you  are  honoring: 


What’s  Your  Project  for  Fall? 

One  secret  of  happiness  is  always  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  look  forward  to.  Members  of  the  Readers' 
Panel  are  enthusiastic  about  their  fall  projects.  Their 
ideas  may  jibe  with  yours,  or  they  may  suggest  activi¬ 
ties  you'd  enjoy.  All  the  ventures  are  related  to  im¬ 
provement,  either  on  the  job  or  in  personal  develop¬ 
ment.  Any  form  of  self-improvement  will  make  for 
a  better  employee. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  these  office  workers  plan 
to  study.  One-third  will  go  to  night  school,  one-ninth 
will  take  correspondence  courses,  one-seventh  have 
mapped  out  reading  programs,  and  others  will  join 
study  groups.  Over  one-fifth  of  the  women  will  be 
active  in  business  associations.  Miscellaneous  projects 
range  from  joining  a  world  politics  discussion  group 
to  a  "personal  reformation,  to  be  more  neat  and  more 
pleasant  to  coworkers.'' 

Accomplishment  is  the  byword.  Two  women  are 
working  toward  a  college  degree;  another's  goal  is  a 
teacher's  degree.  Several  secretaries  are  preparing 
to  take  the  Certified  Professional  Secretary  exam 
sponsored  by  The  National  Secretaries  Association 
(International).  An  employee  of  an  industrial  eguip- 
ment  firm  plans  to  read  about  the  business,  learn 
more  about  the  eguipment,  and  get  a  picture  of 
management's  responsibilities.  In  Canada,  a  woman 
working  for  a  natural-gas  consultant  will  study  that 
aspect  of  the  oil  industry.  Another  Canadian  will  take 
French  lessons,  because  this  will  be  helpful  in  dealing 
with  French  clients  and  in  traveling  abroad. 

To  promote  professional  standards  among  church 
secretaries,  a  seminary  employee  will  devote  her 
spare  time  to  setting  up  a  file  system  for  church 
membership  rolls  and  to  compiling  a  secretarial  hand¬ 
book.  A  woman  who  will  do  volunteer  political  work 
wishes  to  foster  better  government.  The  discussion- 
group  member  has  two  aims:  to  understand  world 
politics  and  to  develop  her  public-speaking  ability. 
An  interest  in  children's  welfare  prompts  one  panelist 
to  teach  Sunday  school  and  another  to  teach  young¬ 
sters  how  to  swim,  as  well  as  to  work  with  the  PTA. 

Association  work  is  gratifying  for  many  women. 


The  president  of  the  Northwest  Arkansas  PBX  Club 
appreciates  the  chance  for  off-the-job  training  and 
hopes  "to  find  out  how  PBX  operators  can  work 
together  more  efficiently  for  our  companies.''  Serving 
on  three  committees  in  her  NSA  chapter,  one  secre¬ 
tary  feels,  will  bring  personal  satisfaction,  a  broader 
circle  of  friends,  self-confidence,  and  recognition. 

Personal  projects  are  rewarding,  too.  One-seventh 
of  the  panel  members  expect  to  improve  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Shedding  75  to  80  pounds  by  Christmas  is  one 
woman's  goal.  Advanced  dressmaking,  candle¬ 
making,  gift  wrapping,  and  sewing  guilts  will  satisfy 
the  creative  urge.  A  woman  whose  mother  died  re¬ 
cently  hopes  that  redecorating  their  house  will  help 
her  make  the  necessary  readjustment. 

All  the  panelists  feel  that  their  time  and  money  will 
be  well  spent.  Reading  programs  involve  only  the 
cost  of  books  or  magazines,  which  can  be  read  while 
commuting.  Expenses  for  personal-appearance  proj¬ 
ects  range  from  the  price  of  beauty  aids  to  $60  for 
a  two-year  course.  One  woman  will  learn  for  $6. 

Tuition  fees  vary.  A  Chicagoan  will  pay  a  $5  fee 
and  $10  for  books  to  take  college-credit  courses  via 
television.  Night-school  courses  run  from  $40  to  $80 
a  subject.  In  addition,  one  woman  estimates  that  car¬ 
fare,  suppers,  and  textbooks  will  total  $88.  Corre¬ 
spondence  courses  range  from  $25  for  real-estate 
instruction  to  $185  for  accounting  lessons  that  take 
over  two  years  to  complete. 

Association  membership  is  not  expensive.  In  one 
case,  NSA  dues  are  $3  a  year,  each  monthly  dinner 
meeting  costs  $1.30,  and  the  Study  Group  is  free. 
Another  secretary  has  budgeted  $50  for  annual  dues, 
dinner  meetings,  and  carfare. 

Volunteer  work  and  hobbies  have  a  variety  of  price 
tags.  The  political  party  worker,  for  example,  expects 
to  spend  $10  a  week.  Whatever  a  project  costs  in 
time  and  money,  the  investment  is  small  in  ratio  to 
the  benefits  derived.  As  the  records  analyst  explain¬ 
ed,  "My  hobbies  are  a  great  source  of  satisfaction, 
primarily  because  I  love  to  do  things  for  people — 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  one  is  happy  outside  of 
working  hours,  this  carries  over  into  the  office,  too.'' 
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